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CHAPTER IX 
THE BATTLES OF PONTOTOC AND TUPELO 


During our absence a change had been made in the 
department at Memphis and General W. S. Smith, William 
Sooey Smith as | remember it, had been detached from 
some Eastern army and sent to Memphis as chief of cavalry 
of the Division of the Mississippi. 


In the early spring, Forrest and Fitzhugh Lee had 
gathered a considerable force in the vicinity of Tupelo 
on the Mobile and Ohio Railroad and General Smith set 
out with a force amply sufficient to capture or drive them 
away. 


The cavalry advance reported the enemy to be in force 
near Guntown, but thought they would be able to hold 
them in check and give him time to get his infantry in line 
to meet them. He ignored this suggestion and ordered the 
cavalry to attack in force and the infantry to move forward 
at double quick for action. General W. S. Smith may have 
been an able officer in the engineering department, but he 
was absolutely incompetent to command an army in the 
field. As a result of such orders the enemy were enabled 
to choose their own ground and meet each regiment in its 
turn and utter defeat and rout necessarily followed. Later, 
in covering his retreat, the Second lowa Cavalry was left to 
hold the enemy in check and protect the rear all day without 
relief. 


Night was coming on and after passing over a corduroy 
road through a swampy ground heavily timbered at a turn 
of the road the officers of the Ninth Illinois sent word to 
the Second Iowa that they would come to their aid, and 
to that end dismounted and stationed themselves beside the 
road in ambush, sent word to the Second to cease firing 
and pass on out as quickly as possible. 


When the firing ceased, with no one in sight to oppose 
them, the enemy came swiftly along this road in the gather- 
ing shadows of the wood until at preconcerted signal the 
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Ninth opened on them and with their revolving rifles took 
heavy toll for the defeat the command had suffered earlier 
that day. The march rendered it impossible for them to 
leave the road and the men in the rear crowded onto those 
in front making terrible slaughter in the coming darkness 
of the wood. We lost no men in that short but terrible 
engagement and our men said it was the only time in the 
entire war when they heard the enemy in place of the usual 
rebel yell send up the cry of “murder, murder!"" As they 
retreated in the deepening twilight, the pursuit of our 
strugggling forces ended and we were able to continue our 
retreat to Memphis without further rear guard fighting, but 
minus the ammunition and supply trains. What our total 
loss in this most disastrous expedition amounted to | never 
knew, but it ended the career of General W. S. Smith in 
the western field. And on our return we found that able 
General A. J. Smith in command at Memphis and his re- 
organization of the army practically completed and we 
soon after started in pursuit of that force. Nearing Gun- 
town we found many shallow graves by the roadside and 
some that had been distrubed by the wild hogs so that 
their bones were bleaching above the ground. 


We halted for the night at Pontotoc. I was in charge 
of our picket line and in the darkness came across rebel 
pickets more than once in my rounds of our line. The 
stalking and shooting of Union pickets which had been so 
common in the earlier part of the war had passed away, 
never to return, but in the early morning the rebels opened 
fire on us as we started out. They were so close that they 
yelled at us that we would all go home when McClelian was 
elected. This was the first news that came to us of the result 
of the Copperhead Convention which had demanded an 
armistice and peace by negotiation. They were so close 
that they heard our command, “Forward."’ Our orders were 
to drive the rebel pickets from a log house but their first 
volley instantly killed Ed Branch, a new and young recruit, 
and wounded three of us. Young Branch was a neighbor's 
son and school mate of mine. He was shot in the forehead 
and died instantly. Young Raiser, who was wounded in the 
arm on Berg's retreat, was shot in the same arm near the 
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shoulder but on the lower side of the arm, while I got my 
shot in the right arm also close to the shoulder but on the 
upper side simply cutting into the muscle. Raiser was al- 
ready fainting from loss of blood and compelled to sit 
down. I made a tourniquet of my handkerchief using the 
ramrod of his rifle which he held in his teeth as I helped 
him slowly down the hill carrying his gun and my own until 
we were out of the line from gun fire. | left him in a private 
house in Pontotoc. The complication of nerves and muscles 
here resulted in his losing his arm at the hands of a rebel 
surgeon after it had practically healed over. Reflex action 
of the nerves, he told me. He kept wet cloths on his hands 
and feet, but could not sleep until his arm was cut of. He 
was living near Chapman, Nebraska, with his family at the 
time of his death, many years later. 


I was able to ride my horse in the ranks as we left 
Pontotoc by a roundabout trail for Tupelo where General 
A. J. Smith selected his own battle ground, leaving the 
enemy between him and Memphis. 


The day was quite warm and by noon the bandage on 
my arm was dry and the swelling of the arm made me very 
uncomfortable. I went to the Doctor's quarters as we halted 
for dinner to have the wound dressed and a new bandage 
put on it. The Doctor suggested that I had best lie down 
while he attended to it, but I thought I could stand up all 
right; however, as he cut the old bandage away it seemed 
to me I could see a fog coming through the trees and my 
knees gave way as though my legs were limp and | said in a 
weak voice, “Hold me up, doctor, or let me lie down.” 
And I simply collapsed as though I had no legs under me. 
He laid me down on the ground and gave me a swallow of 
whiskey and went on dressing the arm. I recovered almost 
instantly and that was the first and last time I ever fainted 
away. I recall it as a very uncomfortable feeling. I ate my 
dinner and was able to keep my place in the ranks as usual 
for the rest of the day's march. 


Battle of Tupelo. 


Our command was moved promptly to Tupelo and a 
battle line formed on a strong position on a line of hills. 
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There was an open space, | would guess of 40 to 60 rods 
in front of our battery, lined by a belt of heavy timber. 
The enemy charged out of that wood and across that open 
space towards our fire for three times as | now recall it, 
but did not reach our battery. Our artillery and musketry 
firing was too deadly to endure and they left a very con- 
siderable part of that open space near the timber covered 
with their dead and wounded. 


The firing grew slack towards evening and it was 
generally thought that the enemy had abandoned the direct 
attack and apparently would swing over to our left and re- 
new the battle from that quarter in the morning. In spite 
of my wound, or perhaps because of it, I set out on horse- 
back to look over the field. I found one of our big guns 
cracked open from the muzzle for a distance of twelve 
to twenty inches. It was still hot when | put my hand on it. 
Looking for a place to eat and for feed and water for my 
horse, | came to the hospital quarters under the trees where 
an operating table had been made of the sides of a wagon 
box, and found the surgeons, dressed with something like 
butchers’ aprons, their sleeves rolled up and on one side 
a stack of arms and legs, more than waist high. 


When I tried to find my company again I failed. The 
lines had been changed and were now facing South instead 
of West as they were when | left the company. I got feed 
for the horse and ate my supper from my haversack, as it 
was growing dark. | took the saddle and bridle from my 
horse, laid them at the foot of a small tree close by to which 
I tied my horse and lay down on the ground, my head in the 
saddle and was soon sound asleep. The rattle of musketry 
in the near distance did not awaken me, but did waken my 
horse. He poked me with his nose, evidently to wake me 
up, and | sprang up quickly and found his head turned 
partly around facing the noise of the firing. I talked to 
him gently and put on his bridle preparatory to a possible 
flight if from the sound of the firing it was apparently com- 
ing nearer, but it slacked off again and | sat down in the 
saddle and leaned my head against the tree for another 
sleep before the daylight should bring on the battle. A 
streak of sunlight in my face wakened me the next time. 
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The battle opened early in the morning of its second 
day on what had been our left flank of the day before, but 
the shifting of our lines during the night found us equally 
as ready to meet them from that quarter as we had been 
to meet them from our front of the previous day. There 
were none of the wild charges that greeted us from the 
front on the first day. They felt their way by heavy skirmish 
lines, occasionally reinforced by a heavy gun fire. Hastily 
made barricades, largely of fence rails, were some pro- 
tection against the musketry fire. 


A man near our company in the act of stooping over 
to pick up a rail for this purpose was seen to fall forward 
on his face, dead. There were no marks on his body, but 
a cannon ball was said to have passed close to his face and 
between his face and the rail while in that stooping position. 
His sudden death from a shot that did not hit him was a 
sort of ‘nine days wonder” in the camp. In the end it was 
generally conceded that the cannon ball in some way caused 
his death, though just how was never determined. 


A laughable incident occurred soon afterward that 
might have been very serious. Joe Reed of my company, 
while standing near his rail fence barricade, firing steadily 
to the front, was wounded in the fleshy part of his left 
thigh, the ball passing clear through the flesh and showing 
on the backside of his thigh. Joe had played more practical 
jokes on his comrades than any other man in camp and 
his droll comments on men and things while his face showed 
only the calmness of a judge called for more hearty laughter 
from wet, tired and hungry men than any man | ever knew. 
To a man who didn't know how it happened, it looked 
as though Joe had been shot in the back and his comrades 
did not lose the opportunity to insist that he had been shot 
in the back and that too in the broadest part of his person. 
This was a stunner to Joe for a minute, but his never fail- 
ing wit came instantly to his rescue and he joined as heartily 
in the laugh as any man in the camp. 


As the day wore on, we turned on the rebels and drove 
them away in disorder. The two days of hard fighting 
had taken the most of our ammunition and when this fact 
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was called to the notice of the commander he was said to 
have remarked that he would have followed them hard, 
if it took a month and the men could have lived on green 
corn and whatever else could be foraged from the country, 
if he had only had plenty of ammunition. However, we 
considered that the disgrace of the Guntown expedition 
had been entirely wiped off the slate and we turned our 
faces toward Memphis in the best of spirits. We felt we 
had been given a chance in the game of war and were 
content with the results. 


Our wagon train of ammunition and supplies had been 
parked in a pasture north and east of the battle ground 
with one opening on the south and another on the west 
side and near the north end. In the afternoon of the second 
day a wild shell out of the usual course was dropped into 
this pasture and exploded near the teamsters, but fortunate- 
ly injured no one. But it was entirely unexpected and 
created an incipient panic. 


One man with a string of six mules hitched to an army 
wagon added to the din and excitement by yelling like a 
wild Indian. He lashed his team furiously and headed them 
for the west opening on a dead run. A soldier carrying 
his musket was passing near the west opening and realizing 
the danger of a stampede among the teamsters, called in 
a loud clear voice, “Halt."’ Then, waving his musket in 
front of the mules, he halted them and seizing one of the 
lead mules by the bits turned sharply around in front of 
that opening completely blocking that exit. This momen- 
tary halt gave the drivers a chance to think and, seeing no 
exit from that direction, soon cooled the tempest of fright 
and as no other shot followed, they soon cooled down. The 
old soldier who had stilled the stampede so quickly, passed 
on as though nothing had happened out of the routine 
of his daily duty. But that timely act no doubt saved loss 
of supplies and probably loss of lives as well. 


On our return we headed for LaGrange, the nearest 
point from Tupelo on the Memphis-Charleston Railroad, to 
meet supplies for the well and secure transportation to 
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Memphis for the sick and wounded. We wounded cavalry 
men who were able to keep in the saddle naturally kept 
together and were allowed to go as we pleased, assisting 
one another as we could and selecting our own camping 
grounds for the night. 


On the second morning after, one of our bunch, stiff 
and sore after his day's march, fainted while he was being 
helped on his horse, and delayed us in our start. About 
noon we passed General A. J. Smith and staff by the road 
side waiting for the noon day meal. | was selected to call 
on him for a canteen of whiskey. He called to me as I 
came near to ask what ailed my arm and what regiment I 
belonged to. I answered his questions and added that 
there about a dozen wounded men in our bunch who were 
able to keep the saddle; and I told him also about the 
one who had fainted as we helped him on his horse and 
then asked if we could have a canteen of whiskey. He 
turned to his aide smiling and asked how much they had 
left. The aide said there was still a small supply, and the 
General promptly said, ““This man must have a canteen for 
himself and his comrades."" We reached LaGrange without 
any other accidents, in good spirits ourselves, but with 
mighty little spirits in that canteen. 


There was one colored infantry company on the ex- 
pedition and | noted as their wounded were being trans- 
ferred from ambulances to the train that they had been 
unable to care for themselves and were terribly neglected. 
Their wounds had not been properly dressed, but had been 
infested with flies. The officers were attempting to help 
in their care and trying to get the maggots out of their 
wounded limbs. It was one of the unpleasant sights of war. 


After the fall of Vicksburg a considerable part of the 
army operating around that city were transferred to the 
army operating south from Chattanooga. They went by 
boats up the Mississippi, Ohio, and Tennessee Rivers while 
Sherman took the train at Memphis with his staff over the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad. 


I went home on furlough with my arm in a sling and 
while I was away | was also occupied getting recruits for 
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our company. I went down to Marengo, Illinois, where a 
draft was in progress to look out for some men we might 
want to have. I remember the boys made fun of me when 
I got back because I was quite proud of my bunch of 
youngsters and | looked after them a bit when we got 
South and took care of them and showed them something 
about the ways of soldiering. So the veterans jokingly 
referred to them as “Abbott's pets.” 


| overstayed my furlough a few days, but I had a 
doctor's certificate of disability and when I went into 
Chicago to get transportation for the return trip to Mem- 
phis, there was a great deal of snorting about my doctor's 
certificate. “‘“Any dog can get one of those things’ was 
one of the remarks passed on it. 


One reason why | had stayed and one reason | went 
to Marengo to see the provost marshal who was in charge 
of the draft was because I was anxious lest a relative of 
mine should be drafted and I wanted to get word to him 
to enlist while there were some vacancies in my company. 
He was absent from home attending college at Hillsdale, 
Michigan, a Baptist institution in which father held a 
scholarship. He was not among those selected on the first 
draft but he was among those who were in a sort of sup- 
plementary list to make good the places of those who were 
for various reasons excused or rejected in the first drawing. 
I wrote him to come to Chicago to see the provost marshal 
and enlist at once in the Ninth Illinois Cavalry and get his 
transportation to Memphis or wherever the Ninth was 
stationed. | let him know that the provost marshal would 
be able to tell him where the regiment might be stationed 
at the time. Unfortunately, he did not act at once and got 
into trouble as a man seeking to evade the draft. He 
finally reached the regiment after much delay, but not in 
time to see much service. 


At Colliersville there was a dug-out, supposed to be 
bomb-proof, near the depot. Forrest and Fitzhugh Lee, 
who were still operating in northern Mississippi, may have 
known in advance the time when General Sherman and his 
staff were to pass through Colliersville and it may have 
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been a pure accident that led a bunch of the enemy to 
dash up to the station after taking up some track and 
stopping the train. Be that as it may, they came very close 
to getting them as they had only time to get into the bomb- 
proof under fire before the train was captured. It may 
have been a mere camp rumor but it was said and generally 
credited at the time that the raiding party got a pair of 
General Sherman's boots. 


We were not in Colliersville at the time of this raid 
and capture of the train. As | now recall it we must have 
been at LaGrange. I know we overtook the force that had 
been sent out to capture the raiders some distance south of 
the Memphis and Charleston Railroad and moved rapidly 
in pursuit. About the middle of the afternoon we were 
caught in a sort of torrential rain and there was a consider- 
able hail storm accompanying the downpour. Neither 
hail nor rain halted us, but at some low points between the 
hills, our horses were almost belly deep in the water and 
this yellow water (washed from the hills) mixed with hail- 
stones called for comment from the jokers who nicknamed 
it “‘Pea soup—first course for belated diners and no oc- 
casion now to halt for the second course.” We surely did 
not halt but kept up our rapid march until night fall when 
we were near an abandoned town close to the Hatchie 
(as I recall it). We continued the chase and dismounted 
close to the old town. We hoped to catch some of them 
before they could cross the river. The outskirts of the old 
town proved to be deeply cut by gullies made by water 
and the afternoon's storm added to this made the going 
slippery and very treacherous in the fast growing darkness. 
I was in front or nearly so, with only one man as far as I 
knew, when we both slid into one of those gullies nearly 
shoulder deep. I suppose the noise of our fall and per- 
haps some of our talk led those close in the rear to fire at 
us in the darkness mistaking us for enemy troops. We 
ducked down close to the bottom and called out to our 
comrades not to shoot. 


A man could not climb out of those gullies alone as 
the banks were almost straight up and down with no 
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hand holds. We got out by helping each other, pushing 
up from below with a gun and the arst man out reaching 
down with his gun to the one below. 


At about this time, I believe, we got word that all 
the enemy had hurriedly crossed the river and we camped 
where we were for the night. 


Speaking of the carelessness of my advance pickets 
let me add it is safer to select a man who is a little “scary” 
on his own account than to select a carefree old soldier who 
has learned from experience that there are lots of places 
outside of a man for bullets to go. 


Lieutenant Abner Westbrook of our company died in 
a Memphis hospital late in October, 1864, and at his re- 
quest | stayed with him for his last few days. Just what 
the nature of his fatal illness was | do not know. It 
apparently was a complication of diseases and he seemed 
to realize that his time had come. He had a strange dread 
or fear of death, more so, | think, than any man I| knew in 
the service. I recall that during his last night he asked me 
to call the doctor, saying, “Don’t you think I may live until 
morning, if he comes?" 


CHAPTER X 
NASHVILLE 


In the meantime our regiment, with other forces in 
the Memphis district, had been ordered east in the direction 
of Chattanooga for the protection, | suppose, of General 
Sherman's lines south of that place. But the enemy in 
his rear had hastily organized for a contemplated raid 
into Ohio and | was left with our sick Lieutenant at Mem- 
phis, together with the surplus baggage, to go by boat to 
Nashville where General Thomas was collecting and or- 
ganizing an army to confront the enemy who were march- 
ing upon Nashville. Our regiment with others were in front 
of the enemy trying to hold them back while Thomas 
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organized an army to meet them. Our regiment met them 
near Shoal Creek, Alabama, and were ordered to cross 
Shoal Creek and attack them in force. Whoever sent the 
order seemed to be in doubt as to the force confronting 
them on Shoal Creek for Lieutenant Colonel Mock of 
our regiment and other officers knew that it was useless 
to attempt to dislodge them. 


But orders must be obeyed and when this attack was 
made the enemy simply opened ranks so to speak and let 
Colonel Mock through with a battalion of his regiment and 
then closed in behind him intending to capture his com- 
mand at leisure. Mock realized his condition at once and 
instead of trying to retreat charged the headquarters of 
the enemy, cut his way through and by a rapid march 
southward got around them and reached camp later by 
a roundabout way marching day and night for several days. 
His return with his command was a surprise to the regiment 
who had given them up as prisoners of war. 


Our regiment marched all the way from Shoal Creek, 
Alabama, to Nashville in front of Hood's army and 
much of the way fighting to delay Hood. We were 
in the last big fight at Franklin where our company 
lost four men, killed in that battle. It was generally 
claimed by our men that Hood was defeated at Frank- 
lin, but it was Thomas’ plan to lure Hood as far away 
as possible to prevent any of his force from _ join- 
ing Lee’s army. For he wisely calculated that he 
could practically destroy Heod’s army in a final stand 
at Nashville. I arrived at Nashville with the company bag- 
gage soon after the company reached that city, tired and 
travel worn after their long march, and found them in 
camp south of the Cumberland River and east of the city. 


As the enemy moved into their camp and around the 
city, we were moved across the river to what I recollect 
as a marshy field. 


We stayed there until a few days before the opening 
of the battle when we were again moved south of the river 
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and towards the west of the city. Other regiments of 
cavalry were on the north side of the river also. We broke 
camp early in the morning in columns of fours, each man 
holding his horse by the bits and in close order, marching 
steadily in three columns. To give an idea of the time it 
takes to move such a body of men, let me say that there 
were three bridges across the Cumberland, one for 
ordinary travel, a railroad bridge planked and a pontoon 
bridge or bridge built on boats lashed together. All three 
of the bridges were in use that day, making it possible for 
three separate columns of men to march forward in close 
formation to the life and death struggle that we now call 
the Battle of Nashville. The three uniformed columns 
moved steadily all day long. Darkness came that night 
before the last man passed over the last bridge. 


Our crossing and the battle itself were delayed by the 
heaviest sleet storm | ever saw. The ice on the streets was 
so thick that a heavy army wagon loaded and drawn by 
six mules would swing around street corners without break- 
ing the ice. 


It thawed quickly, but the days counted then and on 
account of the delay General Logan was sent to relieve 
Thomas. When he reached Louisville and found out the 
real cause of the delay, he delayed taking command, re- 
maining at Louisville, allowing General Thomas to com- 
mand in the battle with the army he had so well organized. 


The ground was covered with the mud resulting from 
the thaw of its icy blanket when the battle opened on 
December 15th, with Grierson in command of the cavalry 
division forming the right wing of our army. I had been 
appointed lieutenant before this engagement, but had no 
opportunity to buy an officer's uniform or an officer's 
sword. I simply had the bars of the epaulettes fastened 
on a soldier's jacket and also carried a breech loading 
carbine, the same as the men in the ranks. 


The land south from Nashville is hilly and the hills are 
high. A little stream flowed between the hills in our im- 
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mediate front with small trees and underbrush along its 
sides. This creek was held by the enemy pickets and our 
first dash was to get possession of this creek whose under- 
brush and trees concealed us from enemy sharpshooters 
during the artillery duel between our batteries on a hill in 
our rear and the enemy batteries in a hastily built fort on 
the hill in our front. We lay in this position with Parrott 
shells screaming over us. The shrieking noise of the 
Parrotts was always terrible, but we could hear at times 
the roll of musketry to our left where the infantry were 
fighting. We lay until after our dinner hour, with our eyes 
fixed on the enemy batteries. 


I do not know the exact time, but we had eaten dinner 
from our haversacks when one of the caissons in the enemy 
fort exploded, sending a column of exploding shells high 
into the air. The effect was electrical. The men sprang 
to their feet as if all had been touched by an electric wire. 
A moment later another caisson exploded in the same 
fort. No command was given by any one, but we all 
rushed for the fort across the valley and up the hill. 


There was no resistance, but men were seen in the 
distance, some with guns in their hands, going in the 
direction of another fort, south and west of us from which 
occasional shots were fired in our direction. Colonel Harper 
of our regiment climbed on a dismounted cannon and 
pointing his sword in the direction of that fort called out, 
“That's the one we want now, men.” I heard no other 
orders that day. There was no pretense of orders, no 
pretense of company or regimental unity in our going. 


The way was slightly down hill from the first fort a 
part of the way, and then up a light rise to the second one. 
I didn't know a man near me on my right or left. I only 
knew we were going to that other fort and going as fast as 
our legs could carry us,—those in front shooting as they 
ran, mostly at random. 


In attempting to reload my carbine by filling the breech 
with new shells, | got them clogged in some way and 
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dropped to one knee in the effort to right them, when 
something struck me in the left breast as though it had 
been a hard punch with a stick. I said, ‘““What in hell,” 
and fell face down to the ground near the stump of a 
sapling to which a horse had evidently been tied and 
around which he had travelled back and forth until the 
water and mud were stirred to a thick porridge. I was 
out of breath from my long run up and down the hill and 
as I fell forward my face came in contact with the cool 
water and lay there a minute or two only glancing to the 
right once as | heard our men yell as they entered the 
second fort. 


I fully realized the confusion our men were in and the 
danger from such confusion in the event the enemy rallied 
and attacked us and it was a splendid satisfaction to see 
the infantry on my left come over the same ground in 
good order on their way to that second fort. I am told 
that when they reached it their commander claimed the 
guns in that second fort by capture and that Colonel 
Harper replied with an oath, “By God, we took them 
and we'll be able to keep them.” 


It was only a few minutes afterwards when a doctor 
came up to me saying as usual, “what is the matter with 
you, sir?"’ Men sometimes lie down in such cases because 
it is safer than standing up. I replied, “shot in the bowels 
and got twenty-four hours of daylight in me.” 


I was not trying to deceive him. I! found out after- 
wards from some doctor that the bullet (a big lead one) 
had cut through my diary in my blouse pocket, passed be- 
tween my ribs in front and cut the rib square off at the 
back close to my spine. This had injured a sympathetic 
nerve (so the doctor called it) that had transferred the 
real seat of pain from my side and back to a point to the 
left and a little above the umbilicus. 


The doctor stooped down hurriedly, cut away my cloth- 
ing, and seeing the point of entrance in front said, “No, 
its a bounce ball on the rib and here is the bullet."” Handing 
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me a badly mashed bullet with a little sliver of my rib 
bone sticking to it. I put it in my pocket, brought it to 
Nebraska with the torn diary and kept both in a pigeon 
hole in my desk. The bullet was later stolen or lost. | 
still have the torn diary stained with blood at the time 
I am writing this. It has two little letters in the flap pocket, 
one from my older sister Luella and one from a young 
lady, a daughter of one of our neighbors. 


Soon after the doctor's visit on the field, | was loaded 
into an ambulance and with other wounded men, laid 
down on the floor of a long empty building which was 
evidently a neighborhood grocery store in the outskirts 
of Nashville. We were laid in two rows like sardines in 
a box, our heads to the walls on either side and our legs 
stretched out onto the floor. | remember very little about 
the ride from the field to this temporary shelter for the 
wounded. I must have slept during the night, but do 
not remember having anything to eat or drink that night 
or the next day. 


In the early morning an ambulance came to move the 
wounded to the building used as hospitals. Every church 
and public building in the city was emptied of its furniture 
to make room for cots for the wounded. 


As the two men came to take me, the doctor or 
whoever was in charge called out to leave me, saying that 
I would die anyway and take the next one. That meant 
that I was to lie on that hard floor all that day and until 
the morning of the next day when the ambulances having 
no loads so early in the morning would come again to move 
men from this temporary shelter to more comfortable 
quarters where their wounds could be dressed and their 
clothes be changed. 


The temporary shelter where I lay was soon filled 
again. I was wearing a pair of Wellington cavalry boots, 
with patent leather tops that came above the knee. They 
were intended to protect the knees from the rain. For 
some reason my feet were paining me greatly and I| asked 
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the guard to cut them off my feet, that | did not want him 
to try to pull them off. He looked at them for a moment 
and said it was too bad to spoil such boots and left me 
to suffer with them on. As it became generally known that 
the building was filled with wounded men, a stream of 
men, women, and children surged through our shelter. 
As they passed | recognized one man as a Mason. | 
motioned to him and asked if he had a knife. When he 
said, “Yes,” | asked him to cut my boots off and lay 
my feet carefully out of them. He did not hesitate, but 
quickly cut them off and then asked me why | wanted it 
done. I replied that my feet were paining me badly or 
| imagined they were and that the guard refused to cut 
them off and was evidently waiting for me to die so he 
could get them, and | was determined that the son of a g— 
should not have them. 


It was great relief to me when they were off and I 
slept away part of the longest day I ever knew. After 
lying here two days and one night | was moved to a church 
building full of wounded men. My wound was washed 
and cleaned quickly and I was given a sort of night shirt 
cut open so my wound could be kept clean and wet cloths 
kept over it. When I was asked where | was hurt | re- 
peated what the Doctor on the field had said, “‘bounce 
ball on the ribs,"’ but I was coughing badly at frequent 
intervals as the fluids in the body got into my lungs. 


There were others there, evidently shot in the lungs 
and coughing the same as | was or worse, and when they 
quit coughing some yelled like wild men, thus giving their 
lungs no rest. The fever that always follows a wound 
must have affected their brains and | profited by their 
mistakes keeping as quiet as possible between fits of cough- 
ing, which gradually ceased altogether, or recurred only 
at long intervals. 


On the fifth day after my wound as | counted the days, 
the fever left me and | was hungry. While eating my first 
heavy meal | dropped some crumbs in my bed and using 
my left hand to brush them out my thumb pushed up into 
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the hole in my back, where the bullet came out. That was 
the first time I knew there was any such hole and | at once 
called for the doctor and told him of my discovery. 


He was much surprised, took the card from the head 
of my cot and wrote something on it and then said, “My 
God, when another man comes here suffering as you were, 
I will find another hole or make one.” The wound in my 
back had been kept moist and clean from the drip of the 
dressing on the front and no trouble followed the oversight. 


Young Chauncey Ludden, a bugler in my regiment 
who came from Belvidere, was in the same room, shot 
through his thigh, a mere flesh wound, but possibly in- 
fection had set in and he was very low with fever. He 
called to me to come to his cot when he realized that he 
was nearing the end of his journey and | managed to get 
over to his bed and held his hand as he finally passed 


away. 


I had not left my bed before and | did not know | 
could leave it until he called to me, and I did not leave 
it again without help for the weary months that were to 
come while | lay on my back, only raising myself on my 
elbows and my head. This was the only movement | was 
able to make for nearly six months. By that time my back 
was covered with bed sores, my elbows raw and the hair 
worn off the back of my head. 


Some time in February I was moved to Louisville to 
the Crittenden General Hospital which had been built 
and was operated by the government. I remember that 
it was snowing when I was put in the ambulance at Louis- 
ville and the snow drifted in on me on the trip from the 
depot to the hospital from the open front of the ambulance. 


Soon after I reached this hospital, | became very sick 
and my coughing returned. The doctor said | had “a 
touch of pneumonia.” I have no way of telling how long 
I was suffering from this “touch of pneumonia,”” but they 
put me on a waterbed very soon after this. A water bed 
was a large rubber mattress-like concern that fitted my 
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whole body distributing my weight and not letting my 
bones bear it all. My bed sores commenced healing at 
once and | could begin to see the end of my siege in the 
hospital. 


Someone had written home to my father that I couldn't 
last much longer and he came down to see me. It was 
early in the morning when he came to the hospital and I 
recognized his voice as he inquired for me and called out 
to him. A nurse was about to make up my bed. Father 
did not recognize me or my voice and did not speak to 
me at first. Then he picked me up as though I had been 
a small child and held me in his arms while the nurse 
finished my bed making and he then went out for a walk 
in the open, for he could not trust his voice to speak to me. 


Father told me afterward that some employee of the 
hospital had written him to come down at once if he ever 
expected to see me again. I was, as he expressed it, “a 
mere little bundle of bones,"” and it was small wonder that 
he didn't know me or recognize my voice when | tried to 
speak to him. He stayed only the one day, at Jeast I only 
saw him the one day and learned later that the doctors had 
warned him to return home as his visit excited me. He 
went knowing that my “touch of pneumonia’ was over 
and that I only needed a quiet rest from then on. A short 
time after | was given a furlough home before the wound 
in my back had fully healed. Soon after father left, the 
head doctor examined my wound and said it was not heal- 
ing as it should. He inquired if my wound had been probed 
when I came to the hospital and said there seemed to be 
some foreign substance in it. He suggested that I take 
chloroform and allow him to probe it now. I said he could 
probe it but I objected to chloroform. He finally allowed 
me to have my own way and | sat on the cot while he ran 
his probe through the wound, finding some little scraps of 
paper and shreds of my clothing. He said | was to “holler” 
if he hurt me as he liked to know when he was hurting. 
There was a sort of scab on the wound in front and he hurt 
me most when he poked this off and pushed his probe 
through from the front. But I didn't “‘holler’’ all the same. 
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He said my furlough would be ready soon and that 
would be good for my railroad fare both ways. I had a 
few dollars in change in my pockets, which | thought 
would be enough to feed me—taking count of the gen- 
erous lunch they provided. 


CHAPTER XI 
MY LAST FURLOUGH 


I arrived in Chicago tired and worn. Parlor cars and 
dining cars were not known in those days and the slow 
trains of 1865 were exhausting to a man in my condition. 
My wound was badly in need of dressing and I was very 
hungry, but my dollars had shrunk too low to pay cash 
for anything. 


I went to the Sherman House, then the best or one of 
the best hotels in Chicago, and told them something of my 
condition and my lack of funds and | told them that my 
wound needed dressing and I wanted a bath and supper 
and lodging for the night. | showed them my furlough and 
they asked how I| happened to come to that hotel. I told 
them | had stayed there before and would pay them on 
my return journey when I rejoined my regiment. Then 
they wanted to know if I needed a doctor to dress my 
wound. | told them | could manage that with any ordinary 
man to take care of my back, but | needed a clean bandage 
—any clean old cloth, a strip from a torn sheet would be 
quite all right, with some castile soap if convenient. They 
took care of me like a prince and even sent my breakfast 
to my room in the morning. They also sent a porter with 
me to help me at the depot although I didn’t really need 
him. 


I stayed at home a very short time, only about three 
weeks as | remember it—for | regained my strength rapidly 
on the old farm and was anxious to rejoin my regiment. [| 
was amused to have mother tell me that when she wrote 
to my aunt, a Mrs. Judd, father’s sister, about my being 
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badly wounded at Nashville and about father’s coming to 
see me at Louisville, she wrote back that it served me right 
for enlisting in a war to free the negroes. 


I went to Rockford and had a lieutenant’s uniform made 
before my return. It was then early springtime in Illinois 
and | started back before my furlough expired. My regi- 
ment was then stationed at East Port, Mississippi, and I 
returned by way of Cairo, Illinois, where | got a river boat. 
| stopped again, however, at the Sherman House in Chicago 
on my way South, but I must have put on flesh rapidly at 
home for they didn't know me at first as the wounded sol- 
dier they had cared for so generously a short time before. 
One incident occurred on the way to Cairo that might be 
mentioned. Our train stopped at a station to take on wood 
for the engine and also for the passenger coaches. There 
were a group of us soldiers returning from furloughs and 
we stood on a car platform watching the loading of the 
wood when a man in the station crowd called out, “Hurrah 
for Jefferson Davis!" The train was just moving out or 
there would have been a fight. But one of the soldiers 
who was near the door reached his arm in quick as a flash, 
grabbed a small log of wood and threw it at the man’s 
head. He dropped to the platform like a man shot and our 
train moved on to Cairo. 


When I reached East Port, | was again mustered into 
service, this time as Second Lieutenant of Company “l’’, 
Ninth [linois Cavalry. The report of the Adjutant General 
of Illinois which is before me as | write this, gives the date of 
muster as February 25, 1865. This may mean | was to take 
rank as of that date, but I was lying at that time and for 
some months or more after that, on my back in the Crit- 
tenden General Hospital at Louisville. 


East Port, Mississippi, seems to have been the place 
where supplies, especially corn and vats, were sent for 
Sherman's army and, later, for the army that followed 
General Hood after his defeat at Nashville. Part of these 
supplies had been unloaded there when the water was low 
and piled in great heaps on rocks along the river bank. 
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When | arrived the river was high and the ricks of corn and 
oats stuck out above the surface of the water like little 
islands. No longer useful as feed for animals as a result 
of the damage done by the high water, these ricks were 
set on fire to destroy the stench they made in rotting. The 
rotting corn and oats sent in sacks burned for a long time 
as the high water slowly receded to a normal level. To a 
farm boy it was an unpleasant sight and an irritating ex- 
ample of war wastage. 


Supplies were needed for the men and it became neces- 
sary to purchase some foodstuffs from the outlying country. 
The boat I came down on was loaded with feed for horses 
and mules, but no food for soldiers. When it came within 
hailing distance someone on shore called out to know what 
it had on board. The crew said forage for horses and 
mules and the man who had called out shouted in reply to 
take it back, they wanted food for men, not forage for 
animals. 


The boat came on to the shore, but it was not unloaded 
and orders were received later for its return to Cairo. The 
rations for men came in due course, but, for the time, the 
men were glad to use some of the corn which they could 
eat after roasting or parching it. 


While we were in camp at East Port, we received the 
news of the surrender of Lee's forces at Appomattox on 
April 9, 1865. We did not learn of it for some days after 
its occurrence, but when the news arrived we indulged in 
a general holiday. It foretold the end of our long service. 


We had scarcely finished our jubilation over Lee's 
surrender before the sad news of Lincoln's assassination 
on the 14th. of the same month followed it. This was 
really like a personal bereavement to every soldier. I did 
not know a single man who did not take it as_ personal 
sorrow to himself. Many refused to believe it until the 
news was confirmed in all of its heart sickening details. A 
desire to avenge his death at first filled the minds of all 
of us, until we realized that it was only a Northern copper- 
head who dealt the fatal blow, and not the last desperate 
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deed of a defeated foeman who risked his life in the 
cause of the Confederacy. 


The scattered forces not engaged in the final struggle 
quickly laid down their arms and the veteran soldiers 
of the Confederacy returning to their homes were soon 
common in the region where we were stationed. They 
accepted the result as inevitable and while they gloried in 
their long fight against heavy odds, they quickly set about 
the rebuilding of their homes and restoring, like good 
citizens, their old farms and plantations as best as they 
could. They seemed to be satisfied that they had done 
their best and had failed because failure was inevitable. 
Strangely enough, it was the stay-at-homes who were the 
irreconcilables and who went on, hoping against hope, 
for another chance to see the struggle prolonged or re- 


newed. 


luka Springs, which was not far from East Port, had 
been a considerable Southern health resort before the war, 
famous for the number and variety of its mineral springs. 
These springs were all of them close together, some only 
a few feet apart, but all separate and distinct above the 
ground, oozing up in the marshy banks of a little stream 
that wandered among the hills. Many had been capped by 
a single large stone with an opening through it and the top 
hollowed out to hold water that could be readily dipped up 
by cups. A roadway had been hastily built across the little 
stream with log abutments built to support a rustic bridge. 
These log abutments had turned to stone and hickory nut 
shells and all other woody substances so far as | know 
also turned to stone after being for a time buried in these 
waters. An officer ordered to camp nearby jokingly ob- 
jected for fear his men might also be turned to stone. 


It was only a short pleasant drive over a good road 
that wound through the wooded hills from East Port to the 
Springs and many a gay party of men and officers went 
there on horseback. 


I shall never forget the peculiar sensation of riding 
through those wooded hills unarmed after wearing my 
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arms almost night and day for so long. At the sound of 
approaching footsteps ahead or from the side, | would 
instinctively feel for my revolver or carbine, only to wake 
up mentally, so to speak, at finding myself unarmed. The 
sensation was very peculiar and wore away very slowly. 


CHAPTER XII 
WAITING TO MUSTER OUT 


Now that hostilities had ceased and peace was pro- 
claimed, we naturally looked for early orders to muster 
out the regiment. Those expected orders did not come 
but, later, in their stead, we received orders to move on 
to the capital of Alabama,—Montgomery. This last march 
into confederate territory proved to be an interesting one. 
An arm of the Blue Ridge Mountains extends across the 
state, easterly and westerly, and on our journey South we 
passed an abandoned iron mine which | like to think was 
in the region where the great industrial city of Birmingham 
now stands. 


The country had few inhabitants at that time. The 
surface soil, which was red from the stain of iron rust, 
was hard on top, so that the tramp of our well shod horses 
made it ring as though we were marching on a paved street. 
Tall long-leaved pines were so thick on the southern slope 
that they fully shaded the road and there was little or no 
underbrush beneath them. Altogether it was a good deal 
like a picnic journey as our blue column wound down the 
slowly descending slope to the flat country around the city 
of Montgomery. 


Artesian wells were easy to reach almost anywhere 
along the way. The wells were never dry and the water 
was always good. The water tanks along the railroad were 
kept at overflow capacity by a connection from all artesian 
wells under them. No town seemed to be too small or poor 
to have an artesian well in its public park. | saw a small 
distillery using cans laid in troughs full of this artesian 
water to cool and condense the vapor, in place of the usual 
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still worm,—the pine top whisky dripping from the end of 
the vapor condensed by the cooling. | saw also one pack 
mill saw operated by a number of wells flowing together 
into a gully near the roadside sawing several hundred feet 
of board each day. Our journey took us past the old 
capital of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, on the Black Warrior 
River, a small mountain stream, but one which rose rapidly 
like all mountain streams after heavy rains. 


The regiment preceding us with headquarters at Tus- 
caloosa and doing police duty in the state had apparently 
become demoralized. The officers had practically lost 
control of the men, who tramped the streets intoxicated, 
shooting up the town and openly committing indecencies 
and graver offenses in the presence of their officers. It 
was even reported that the officers themselves appeared 
on the streets intoxicated and that they operated a “fence” 
for stolen cotton, etc. 


When we arrived at Montgomery, | took the first step 
towards preparation for post-war work for I knew there 
would be no more fighting and | thought it would be a good 
plan while we were waiting to be ordered home. I had 
fully made up my mind to take up the practice of law af- 
ter our discharge from the service and to that end | bought 
my first law books, “‘Blackstone’s Commentaries’, Chitty’s 
Edition in two volumes, to spend my leisure time getting 
an idea of the law, discarding army regulations and war 
studies. I found the little Latin | had learned while in the 
High School at Belvidere of much help in my reading. I 
brought the books home with me and they were the be- 
ginning of my law library. 


But life in Alabama was not as dull as | had expected. 
Soon after our arrival at Montgomery, Colonel Harper 
with his staff and an escort of about twenty men set out 
for Tuscaloosa to try to restore order and decency. We 
arrived about nine in the morning, or perhaps earlier, and 
found men drunk on the streets carrying their guns and 
noisy. Colonel Harper put me in charge of about a dozen 
men to gather up those intoxicated men and put them in the 
guard house (city jail) to be turned over later, after their 
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commander had left the city. He then went to headquarters 
and gave the officer in command an order to vacate the 
city within an hour's time and to report at Montgomery 
without delay. He also warned that officer that if there 
were any show of delay he would order him to appear at 
Montgomery under arrest and the next ranking officer 
would receive similar orders. 


In the meantime it did not take my men long to fill the 
jail or guard house with the drunken men we had arrested 
on the streets and disarmed. But soon after we had cleared 
the streets an angry mob of soldiers who had been drink- 
ing appeared at the jail demanding the release of the men 
we had in custody and wildly threatening to shoot us if 
they were not surrendered. | had my men in line in front 
of the guard house and quickly but firmly refused to sur- 
render a man as long as one of us lived to hold them, and 
also refused to allow them at liberty on the streets to return 
to camp. But | did promise them to turn the men over to 
their officers as soon as their command was well out of the 
city. 1 explained that their command would be on the 
march out of the city within an hour and were probably 
on the way at that time. In the meantime | told them that 
we were bound to obey orders and those orders were to 
hold the men in jail and hold them we must. Finally | 
urged them not to forget the good record their regiment 
had made during the war. 


The crowd waited to hear what I had to say and evi- 
dently believing we intended to shoot to kill, if we had to, 
in defense of our captives, gradually melted away and 
joining their command were soon outside the city, which 
became quiet and peaceful for the first time in many a day. 


Another incident of our occupation was the protection 
of cotton, which was, of course, the staple crop in Southern 
Alabama. Very little cotton had been shipped out of the 
country during the war and there was considerable cotton 
baled and stored at the gins and elsewhere, branded 
“C. S. A.” (Confederate States of America), some of 
which had been sold to foreign purchasers or pledged by 
the Confederacy to secure its cotton bonds. A bale of 
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cotton was then worth approximately five hundred dollars, 
and of course it fell into the hands of the United States 
as among the spoils of the war. 


The paroled Confederate soldiers returning home 
penniless, maimed, and impoverished by the war, claimed 
they had received nothing from the proceeds of the sale 
of the cotton or from the cotton bonds for which it was 
security. They soon found that the famous C. S. A. brand 
on the bales could be easily removed, picked out, or con- 
cealed, and they soon commenced “‘appropriating’’ this 
cotton to their own use and justified it by claiming they had 
a right to it. Little or no attention was paid to their taking 
this Confederate cotton, but it was only a short step from 
taking the Confederate cotton to taking privately owned 
cotton that had never been in the hands of or under the 
control of the Confederacy; and cotton stealing spread like 


wild fire. 


We were often called upon to protect this form of 
property in the hands of the owners and at times to re- 
cover it after it had been taken and concealed in the woods 
or swamps. I remember on one particular occasion when 
I was in charge of an expedition to locate some missing 
cotton finding several wagon loads of it so concealed. 
When we were on the way to camp with our treasure we 
were overtaken by the sheriff who demanded my name, 
my rank, my authority for taking it, etc. He then claimed 
that he had a writ of replevin that gave him the right to 
possession and called upon me to deliver it into his custody. 
I gave my name and rank readily, but I had no intention 
of surrendering the cotton. I inquired where he was go- 
ing to take it and he said to the county seat. I then ex- 
plained that we were on the way there with the cotton and 
he could consider it in his charge if he wished, but we would 
go with him and it. He complained some about “armed 
men,” but I told him he was in no danger and | winked at 
a sergeant and told him to take special care of this man 
and see that he was safe from injury or annoyance. That 
seemed for the time to satisfy him and I| left him to go to 
the front of my party. Soon after he also started towards 
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the front on some excuse but the sergeant quickly halted 
him and told him that the only safe course was to stay 
with him on the march. 


We halted at the county seat, where the sheriff com- 
plained loudly and somewhat bitterly about his being kept 
a prisoner. I was called upon for an explanation. I 
explained that the Sheriff had not understood my instruc- 
tions when I| told the sergeant to be responsible for his 
safe keeping on the road; this meant that the sheriff and 
the cotton were in my custody on the road and neither I 
nor the cotton was in his custody on that journey. There 
was some delay, but in the end | kept the cotton and took 
it safely into camp without any sheriff to accompany us. 
Later when the ownership of the cotton had been settled, 
the man who had claimed it and had called upon us to 
protect it, was so delighted, not only with its recovery but 
also with our management of the sheriff, that he insisted 
on paying us handsomely for our assistance. 


Some new duties fell upon me at this time when I was 
named superintendent or director of the Freedman’s Bu- 
reau and it was among my duties to approve leases of land 
to the negroes for raising cotton. I remember that | had 
a great deal of trouble in convincing them that two-thirds 
was more than two-eighths, the share they were to receive 
as provided in the lease. They seemed to have little idea 
of the use or value of money as a measure of their wages 
or of the value of their crops and looked to the owner to 
provide for them while the cotton was growing. 


Another of our troubles while in charge had to do 
with the Episcopalian Church which, regardless of tie lit- 
any, refused to pray for “‘the President of the United States 
and all others in authority”. The only thing we could do 
was what we did,—we closed those churches, thus refus- 
ing them authority to marry their members or bury their 
dead. This only lasted a short time and | assume that 
higher church authorities instructed the Episcopalian min- 
isters in Alabama to come back into the Union and every- 
thing became peaceable again. 
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The people of Tuscaloosa were greatly pleased over the 
change after we had been there a short time and later 
arranged a sort of picnic, a deer hunt, for all the officers 
who wished to participate. They furnished the deerhounds 
and the food and drinks, except coffee, which I think we 
furnished along with the mess tent, cooking utensils, etc. 
I rode with the drivers and hounds the first day out and 
didn't get back to camp until midnight. 


Those deerhounds are wonderful animals. On a close 
scent they seem to lose themselves in the chase and pay no 
attention to latitude and longitude and we were compelled 
to overtake and bring them back to camp this first day. 
Thereafter, while they might lose themselves in the day's 
run, they would find their way back to camp when they 
had, so to speak, tired themselves out. They do not run 
fast, but keep up their wonderful baying in a deep bass 
voice. A mongrel dog runs faster, but keeps his mouth 
shut until close to a deer when he snaps out his sharp bark, 
frightening the deer more than the deep baying of the 
hounds; and while the deer run their best to escape the 
mongrel'’s attack, they never run fast before the hounds, 
but seem to keep their distance in front of them, taking 
a regular runway through the woods and across the hills. 


The “‘Standers”’ are left to wait on these tracks or run- 
ways for the deer to come up to them, keeping out of 
sight and out of the wind, that is, in such position their 
scent will be carried away from the deer and not across 
his runway. I! was posted as a “‘stander’’ the second day 
out, by those old hunters who quibbled a little as to whether 
a deer would go a few yards one side or the other of where 
they left me, expecting me, of course, to shoot the deer 
as he came up. They told me | need not watch for the 
deer until | heard the baying of the hounds coming my way. 


After they left me near a tree | gave the station a close 
look-over. I could see absolutely nothing that told me 
whether the deer would come this way or another. | then 
settled down to look and listen. Sure enough, in a few 
hours | heard the distant baying of the hounds in the di- 
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rection they had said the deer would come from and soon 
up came two deer evidently a doe and her full grown fawn 
in a slow gallop. 


I may have stirred a little. At all events, the two beau- 
tiful creatures stopped suddenly and looked at me with 
their big eyes for just a minute and then turned a sharp 
detour to the right of the runway as they came up. ‘They 
looked at me, I looked at them'’—that was all. I didn't 
shoot. I did not know | could shoot or had any thing to 
shoot with. In short, I had a good hearty attack of “‘buck 
fever.” 


When the dogs came baying up to the place where 
those deer had turned, they gave sort of short yelps and 
turned suddenly and followed the trail to the right, leav- 
ing me still standing at my post, my day's hunt at an end. 
It was wonderful to see those dogs turn so quickly. They 
didn’t carry their noses to the ground, but apparently 
almost straight out in front of them, perhaps lowered a 
little. A fire had burned over this part of the trail a short 
time before. Did the scent come up from the ground or 
did the legs of the deer leave the scent on the burned 
brush and weeds> I! do not know. My brother officers 
laughed heartily when I told that I had not shot the deer. 
The old hunters helped me out some by saying that they 
had all had the “‘buck fever’ on their first sight of deer 
coming up to them as they had to me. 


The deer were plenty in those hills and evidently they 
had not been hunted much during the war. I do not think 
there was a morning when the dogs failed to strike the 
scent within a hundred yards to the windward of our camp. 
Other men were more fortunate than | had been and we 
had plenty of venison to eat. | enjoyed the outing im- 
mensely and my attack of “‘buck fever"’ in no way spoiled 
1t. 


Tuscaloosa is a beautiful city with wide streets and 
three rows of live oak trees with their long willow-like 
branches and sharp pointed leaves. One row of trees 
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down the middle of the streets made archways over the 
drives on either side. We left the city for Selma, which 
had been a Confederate prison camp for prisoners of war. 
One man from my company, Jesse Hawes, had been a 
prisoner of war there, but had escaped with one or two 
others and got safely back to our lines. 


We gave up our arms there and started by train west 
to the Mobile and Ohio Railroad and thence north by way 
of Tupelo and Corinth, old battle grounds of our regiment, 
to Cairo. We stopped at Corinth for one night under 
orders by wire from headquarters of the Department at 
Meridian, Mississippi, because of a little adventure that 
occurred at a place by the name of Prairie Station, not far 
from Corinth. There was only one battalion of our regi- 
ment on the train. Colonel Mock was in command and | 
was officer of the day on the run into Corinth. At Prairie 
Station, a small bit of a town, there was a company of 
colored men and on the platform was a barrel of sugar 
sent there as a part of their rations with a corporal'’s guard 
over this sugar barrel with the head of the barrel broken 
into. As we stopped at the station for some reason, possi- 
bly for wood or water for the engine, some of our men 
climbed out and made a dash for that sugar barrel, paying 
no attention to the guard. These guards, seeing our men 
helping themselves to sugar, followed the example of the 
white soldiers and began helping themselves to their own 
sugar. 


The scramble for the sugar led to bad blood. A row 
was soon started and finally a shot was fired. Whether 
any man white or black was wounded in the melee that 
followed I do not know. Our men had turned over their 
arms at Selma but there were plenty of men who had guns 
on the train. Our men hustled aboard for their guns and 
the colored men made haste to leave the scene for shelter 
nearby. There was shooting from both sides when | came 
up from the passenger coach in the rear as fast as I could 
run. I promptly ordered our men back into the cars and 
at the same time ordered the colored men to leave. This 
stopped most of the firing, but an occasional shot passed 
my way. I did not think the men on either side were shoot- 
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ing at me, but I did not like the song of the bullets any 
better on that account. 


In the meantime a lieutenant of infantry rode up much 
excited. He commenced to talk in a loud excited tone 
about our shooting these men who had helped us put down 
the rebellion. | never saw an infantryman who looked 
well on horseback and this man was no exception 


Some of the men now began shooting at him. His 
pants were hunched up nearly to his knees and his legs and 
arms were trembling from excitement or fear. I tried to get 
him to stop talking and help me get the men separated, 
since we could not settle which side was right or wrong then. 
My men were all back on the train and I wanted him to 
get his men off out of range. He inquired for the com- 
manding officer and | pointed to the bunch of officers in 
the rear who were all out on the ground watching the fracas 
at the depot. He urged his horse on a run towards the 
men | had pointed out to him. 


As he neared them still swinging his arm and shouting, 
I saw Colonel Mock wave him back to me and he returned 
on a hard gallop keeping up his big noise. I warned him 
that unless he would keep still and help me keep the men 
separated until our train pulled out, | would not answer 
for his life for a minute. This seemed to quiet him down 
some, but in a lower voice he went on blaming our men 
until the train started out and | saw the last of Prairie 
Station. 


However, after we had left, he apparently called up 
headquarters at Meridian, Mississippi, and had an order 
issued to arrest our entire train and its officers at Corinth 
and hold us for further orders. The adjutant and | as a sort 
of a lark rode into Corinth in advance of the battalion on 
the pilot of the engine in the early evening as a boyish 
trick. If there were guards out to surround us as we got 
off the train we did not see them as we went on into town 
to look for some place to sleep for the night. 


4 
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The adjutant and | were directed to a two story frame 
building as a place where we would find sleeping quarters 
upstairs. There was an open saloon on the ground floor 
and the stairs to our sleeping quarters opened out of the 
saloon. 


The upstairs was a large hall room filled with cots and 
we went to bed at once, but not to sleep, for there was too 
much noise below. Pretty soon we heard one man in 
loud angry tones cursing the “Yanks,”’ the government 
and everybody concerned, and we also heard the cheers 
that followed his tirade. 


This was too much for two old soldiers who for years 
had always heard the President and all our superior officers 
spoken of with utmost courtesy and respect. Adjutant 
Avery soon sprang out of his cot and began to dress and 
I took the same course. We went down stairs quickly, 
Avery leading the way, with his belt on and revolver and 
sword in hand. The loud speaker was in the middle of the 
floor with his back to us, waving his arms and shouting at 
the top of his voice. Avery grabbed him by the coat 
collar from behind and gave him a twist that landed him 
face down across a chair standing close by and gave him 
as sound a spanking with the flat of his sword as any man 
ever got. There was some stir in the room as though some- 
one of the bystanders intended to interfere. With my 
revolver in one hand and my sword in the other I| stood 
close by Avery and called out, “One at a time, gentlemen, 
and we will take care of all the men who want to curse or 
denounce the government of the United States."" When 
Avery let go of the man, he rolled off the chair onto the 
floor and lay there groaning and we left him there with 
the others looking on, but keeping quiet as we returned 
to our cots upstairs and again turned in, expecting a 
quiet sleep. 


But a few minutes later an officer from the detachment 
stationed at Corinth came up with a paper in his hand and 
inquired who we were, saying that he was authorized to 
arrest us in connection with an affair at Prairie Station. We 
gave our names and rank and said we were under orders 
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of the War Department at Washington to go to Springfield, 
Illinois, to be finally mustered out of service. Since our 
orders came from the Secretary of War, we didn’t rec- 
ognize his authority to stop us on the way to Springfield. 


He then said he had been an eye witness of the per- 
formance below and that the man was a nuisance and only 
got what was coming to him. We told him our side of the 
affair at Prairie Station as I have already described it. 
He then asked us if any man had been killed or wounded 
in the affair. We told him that none of our men were 
killed, although one or two got slight scratches, but we 
could not answer for the colored troop. 


The report that had been sent in accused our men of 
wantonly destroying and taking away Government prop- 
erty, etc. He then prepared a brief written memorandum 
of the affair as we had given it to him and said he com- 
mended our action there and here and we would be allowed 
to proceed on our journey in the morning. He also said 
that he knew the Ninth Illinois Cavalry well and was not 
disposed to think such a thing could have happened or that 
its officers would uphold or encourage its men in the wanton 
destruction of government property and that he would 
recommend that we be exonerated and allowed to go on 
to Illinois immediately. 


We thanked him for his courtesy and for saving us 
further delay. Early next morning we were again on our 
way home by way of Springfield where we were duly 
mustered out and paid off, after which the regiment dis- 
banded, each man going his own way, never to meet again 
as a fighting unit in its country’s services. 


Our joy at setting out for home was so great that it over- 
whelmed all sorrow at our final parting. But a man loves 
his regiment, and perhaps | may be pardoned at this point 
for adding a word about the “Ninth Illinois Cavalry’ taken 
from the official records and without any comment of my 
own. The report of the adjutant general of the State of 
Illinois, in giving an account of the discharge of our regi- 
ment at Springfield in October, 1865, contains the follow- 
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ing statement: ‘The organization as a whole had done 
good service, and had always borne a fine reputation. 
Through swamps and across rivers it had followed the 
enemy, amid the heat of summer and the snows of winter, 
and was entitled to the thanks of the state, as well as the 
gratitude of the Federal Government. To have parti- 
cipated in the Arkansas and Nashville campaigns, and re- 
ceived the thanks of Generals Curtis and Thomas, was 
something to be proud of and reflected honor upon 


Illinois."”! 


CHAPTER XIII 
HOME AGAIN 


There were quite a number among us who left the train 
at Belvidere, Illinois, where Company “lI was organized 
and from which point the company had been largely re- 
cruited in the year 1861. It was from Belvidere that we 
had left in a body for the regimental headquarters in Chi- 
cago and our departure had created considerable stir and 
comment in a village of that size. 


Our Company was the first to organize at Belvidere in 
the Civil War. Other companies had been organized later 
from there and from the surrounding country, including 
the smaller towns near by. But those later companies 
were composed largely of “mother’s boys” as we called 
them, many of them being too young to enlist at the time 
our company was first organized. Four years is a long 
time in the life of a growing boy. Bounties had been paid 
by the Government and by cities and towns and later when 
the draft was ordered, many had hurried their enlistment 
so that they could have a choice to enlist in some company 
in which there were friends or relatives already in the serv- 


1Report of the Adjutant General of the State of Illinois 
(Revised edition, Springfield, Illinois, 1901, with roster of of- 
ficers and enlisted men), Vol. VIII (containing reports for the 
years 1861-66), p. 212. 
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ice instead of being drafted and sent into service with 
strangers. 


Small wonder that we had been almost wholly for- 
gotten by the home folks, that we were asked where Com- 
pany “l"’ was organized and whether the Ninth Illinois 
served on the eastern or western front. Out of sight is out 
of mind. We had looked over the usual crowd gathered 
around a small city depot for a friendly face or a familiar 
form, looked for some friendly hand extended to welcome 
us, listened for some familiar voice to greet us after our 
hard service in those long four years of absence. We were, 
to tell the truth, a little heartsick to find ourselves strangers 
among strangers in the land we had thought of as home in 
all those long weary years, and again when we recognized 
some familiar form and hoped we would be recognized 
and were told we had grown so and were so tanned and 
browned by our out-door life that they could not recognize 
us as the callow youths they had known. 


We wandered about the town noting some of the many 
changes there also. The flats, as we had known the low- 
lands between the depot and river on the south side, had 
been filled or fenced off from high waters of the river and 
were partly covered with factories of various kinds and a 
new and substantial bridge had taken the place of the old 
wooden one and the approach raised and widened. Some 
old places were still there. The ‘Julien House” on the 
south side and the “American Hotel” on the north side 
still clung to their old names, but “Doty’s Tavern’ was 
no more. 


I found no one in the city from out our way that after- 
noon. While I might have hired a livery horse cheaply, 
I had been carried free so long that I had no intention of 
paying for a ride even if it was cheap, and no idea of walk- 
ing that ten miles home although I had walked it often 
while attending the high school before the war. I found 
that ““before the war’ was a date now from which almost 
every event was reckoned. So | concluded to “‘camp that 
night’’ as I expressed it to the surprise of the man | was 
talking with at the old American Hotel on the north side. 
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The next forenoon I made some inquiries about town for a 
law office where | could take up again the study of the law 
I had commenced down in Alabama. | was directed to the 
office of Ira M. Moore, who was a new man who had 
come after we had left, but was said to have the best 
library of any lawyer in the city. This man, a mere casual 
acquaintance “before the war’’, went with me and intro- 
duced me to Mr. Moore as a_ prospective student. He 
shook hands heartily and said | would be welcome if I 
wanted to study in earnest, but he did not want me if I was 
only looking for a convenient loafing place. I was not 
offended by what he said and promised that when I| began 
to loaf he could be ready to put me out. When | told him 
that I had bought “Blackstone’s Commentaries’’ at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, and had tried to read for nearly six 
months, he seemed much surprised and said he guessed | 
would make a go of it. 


I told him how long I had been gone and explained that 
my family lived out ten miles south and I would be back 
after a short visit home. That afternoon I met Sam Stiles 
on the street, the man | had been working for before I 
enlisted, and he gave me the lift | had been looking for. 
On the journey home he pointed out the changes that had 
taken place, where old homes had changed hands and 
new men had bought out the older ones and at many 
places he told me of men who were now living alone be- 
cause their sons had died in the war from wounds or 
disease. Little wonder that Memorial Day was a solemn 
service then instead of a National Holiday as it is now. 
He told me that Arthur Gorman who had also worked for 
him that summer before the war and who was in the serv- 
ice for three years in my company, had married the girl 
he had been writing to while in the army and was on a 
farm near Rockford. Gorman could read a little in print, 
but could not even write his own name until | taught him. 


I found my younger brother, who had been in the 95th 
Illinois, already at home and little change there to note 
except in the trees | had helped to plant. I noted the same 
growth in the trees on our timber lot where we had set 
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posts and built a line fence between us and our neighbor, 
using poplar poles which we nailed to the posts for the 
fence. Then we only found a few for the top rail long 
enough to reach over two or more posts. Now such poles 
were plentiful and it looked as though we had selected the 
smaller trees for the fence in place of the larger ones. 


Father and mother showed their age by their grayer 
hair, but they seemed as active and strong as ever. I went 
to see Mr. Squire Branch, called Squire by his neighbors. 
He had been a Justice of the Peace since my first memory 
of him. His son ‘Eddie’ had been killed in the battle of 
Pontotoc when I was shot in the arm. Another son, 
Charlie, had come home on a furlough shortly before the 
end of the War. When he got to Belvidere he found no 
one from out our way to give him a lift, so he started to 
walk home. He had got almost home when he sat down 
under one of the elms on the old State Road and there they 
found him dead. I also called to see the Hickmans, 
Whitneys and the Chapmans, our nearest neighbors. 


One of our neighbors had grown wealthy, had invested 
his money in lands, but was afraid of government bonds 
which still were below par. The government had paid us 
off largely in 7 per cent bonds, its last issue of bonds to 
carry on the war, and | had a small bunch of those | had 
received for pay when discharged and that | had bought 
as | could from time to time, many of them fifty dollar 
bonds, and salted down for keeps. He thought I made a 
bad investment in buying what | could and keeping what 
I had, but he did not succeed in shaking my confidence in 
the government or in its ability to pay its bonds in due time. 
It seemed to me that man’s love for and appreciation 
of his government is measured to some extent perhaps by 
the sacrifices he has made in its behalf. 


The chill November days were with us by this time and 
my old wound in my left side was still causing me trouble, 
especially when | got cold. This gave me some anxiety 
about my health in the future and I was sometimes afraid 
it would get me in the end. I was eager to get my nose 
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into my law books and begin to prepare for future work, 
and | took the first good opportunity to return to Belvidere 
and get down to work in real earnest. 


That opportunity came when a neighbor hearing | was 
back from the war stopped to see me for a minute on his 
way to Belvidere. When | told him | was going to the city 
to try to study law he was glad to take me and thought 
we could visit on the road. He said he had heard about 
my being shot through the lung at Nashville and he was 
afraid I would not live through it. He told me of other 
neighbors near and far and about some of them losing their 
boys in the war, and about others who came home crippled 
and although living were a burden to themselves, and | 
realized again that I was one of the lucky ones who came 
back without being maimed for life. I enjoyed the trip 
and his news about the neighbor boys who had gone into 
the war and what they were doing since their return. 


CHAPTER XIV 
BLACKSTONE AND KENT AND THE 
PATHS OF PEACE 


I returned to Mr. Moore's law office in Belvidere at 
once. He scemed glad to see me back so soon after my 
short visit with my home folks and I at once began my study 
of the law,—a study which was to be my chief interest in 
life for the next half century. I may explain here that one 
reason | determined to leave farming and become a lawyer 
was because | had been warned by the army surgeons that 
the wound in my left lung and back which I| had gotten at 
Nashville would cause permanent impairment of my health 
and I was further warned that the heavy work of farming 
would shorten my life. My younger brother, M. R. Abbott, 
once said to me in this connection, ““This rebel who shot 
you at Nashville, Othman, spoiled a good farmer to make 
a poor lawyer.” 
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But . | was a poor lawyer it was not Mr. Moore's fault. 
For | soon found that I had been extremely fortunate in 
my choice of a law office. Mr. Moore proved to be a 
sound lawyer and an excellent teacher. He was a very 
studious man himself and while I was with him he was also 
engaged in writing books. Moore's “Civil Justice,"’ which 
he wrote while | was with him, was adopted as a standard 
text in Illinois. He was rather heavy and stout in his build, 
but not what you would call corpulent. He uniformly went 
to church with his wife on Sunday mornings and passed 
by the office on his way home and came up, leaving her at 
the foot of the stairs to go home alone and prepare the 
Sunday dinner. He would take his usual seat when he 
came in regularly each Sunday noon and say, “This is the 
best place for a man to be after all.” 


The two years that | spent in studying the law were 
laborious and rather monotonous with little of incident to 
record. | took long walks for exercise, but gave little or 
no attention to social affairs. I lived in a boarding house 
close to the office and was my own chamber maid. 


In the spring or early the next summer | took some 
interest in the new game of baseball, the rules of which 
required that a hard ball be pitched, not thrown as in my 
school boy days, and the striker had to be touched with 
the ball instead of being hit by a thrown ball as he was run- 
ning the bases. 


Our club was called the ‘Mystic’. Rockford, Illinois, 
was then the headquarters of the new game and the Rock- 
ford team, with Spaulding at its head, was the champion 
of those days. We played one game with them, which was 
considered an honor to our club, but | did not stay in the 
club all the season. A severe black eye that I got when I 
failed to catch the ball and the ball caught me in the eye 
instead may have hastened my exit. 


I brought with me when | came from home my two 
volumes of “‘Chitty’s Blackstone’ that I had bought with 
Uncle Sam's pay while | was still in the service. Mr. Moore 
told me that the books | had bought in Alabama were 
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classics in the legal world, and especially in the Common 
Law of England on which our laws were largely based. He 
said, however, that Kent's Commentaries were a later work 
and were more practical and better for the American stu- 
dent, citing American as well as English cases. He gave 
me long and interesting lectures on the changes that had 
occurred in the American as well as the English Common 
Law and explained how the practice in the courts in this 
country had been changed. He explained that very many 
of the changes were based on the New York Code which 
had been adopted in many of the States, but Illinois still 
adhered to the English Common Law and Equity practice 
except where it had been changed by statute. All in all, 
he soon made it clear that my solitary study of Blackstone 
had been by no means time wasted. 


So I took up Kent’s Commentaries as my first text book 
under my new teacher. He said he did not usually have 
a law student take up a lesson and recite to him as a scholar 
would in school, but his plan was that we would talk over 
what I had read and he would expect me at all times to 
ask questions on any matter that occurred to me, whether 
it directly or indirectly concerned the subject matter | had 
been reading. I well remember how he set out the subject 
of the practice in the courts as a very essential matter to 
enable me fully to understand the law and showed me how 
it was treated in separate books from what he called the 
Substantive Law and it would be more fully explained in 
other books like Chitty’s “‘Pleading at Common Law” and 
Peterbaugh’s “Pleading in Illinois;'" that the “Pleading” 
and ‘‘Practice’’ were inseparable and must be thoroughly 
learned; that reference to both would be often necessary 
to an understanding of what the law really was; that | was 
to call his attention to anything that came up on any sub- 
ject; that legal language and expressions were largely dif- 
ferent from ordinary language and must also be carefully 
understood; and to that end it would be well to read many 
of the cases cited. And from our first day's talk I began 
to realize that | had entered on a broad field for study. 


I bought a little blank book and labelled it ‘‘Index- 


Rerum" (Index of things). He asked me about it one 
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day when | was writing in it and I| explained that it was a 
sort of dictionary or memorandum of things to remember. 
He said it was all right to do this, but if I put down all the 
new things I had learned or wished to remember especially 
it would make a big book in the end. 


I called his attention now and then to cases that had 
decided legal questions differently. He said I would find 
that occurring very often and that in all such cases | must 
study very carefully the reasons given by the different 
courts for the conclusions they had reached; and he ex- 
plained that the difference between the good lawyer and 
the poor one was largely in the ability of the good lawyer 
to determine which line of cases he should follow in his 
advice to his client. Again, my good teacher made it clear 
that the facts were not exactly alike in any two cases, that 
the determination of what were the basic and controlling 
facts depended largely on human reasoning, that human 
affairs were growing more complex as their scope broad- 
ened and became more extensive, and close study and 
careful reasoning were needed to apply the old rules to 
the new conditions that constantly occurred. He said that 
all courts were human and mistakes would continue to occur 
in the future as they had in the past and that no court was 
exempt from such mistakes. 





I was duly examined as to my proficiency by a com- 
mitttee of lawyers appointed by the judge of the district 
court and admitted to the bar, at the end of my second 
year of study, but | remained in the office and was called 
upon to aid soldiers in applying for pensions and in doing 
some little business of my own with Mr. Moore's consent. 


One day the County School Superintendent told me 
of a school a few miles from the city that had trouble with 
its teachers, but would pay good wages to a man who could 
govern the school and that he had recommended me if I 
cared to try the job and he went with me to see the school 
board. I accepted and one of the school board went with 
me, as | soon found out, to help me if the big boys in school 
undertook to throw me out. 
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In opening school | told them I had no special rules to 
lay down for their conduct, but expected them to be ladies 
and gentlemen in the best sense of those words. That 
until they knew what their work was to be and in what 
classes they belonged I would expect them to whisper with 
one another quietly, but to keep school in order otherwise. 


At recess the school board member said | would not 
stay in the school three days in that way, that I must lay 
down strict rules, etc. I replied that I could teach the 
school my way and not his and that if | was thrown out 
by the big boys in three days or three weeks my services 
would not cost them a cent. In arranging the spelling and 
reading classes one of three boys whom | will call the Bel- 
lows boys, though | remember their real name well enough, 
took his place in a class where all the others were younger 
and smaller than he was and | got him to try to keep his 
place in another class where they were nearer his age and 
size and said | would help him with his lessons. 


He was pleased and proud of his new place in the 
school and for a time studied hard to keep up with the 
other scholars in his new classes, but toward the close of 
the second week he showed in many little ways that he 
was tired of the new policy. He neglected his studies and 
did various things to divert the attention of others from 
their lessons. 


At the close of the school week when I! returned to the 
city to spend some time in the office, | had a heavy ruler 
made of stout oak which | placed on my desk for a 
possible emergency. 


The next Monday matters were worse and it became 
evident that the Bellows boy intended to run the school. 
His class in spelling came near the close of the school for 
the day. He misspelled a word mumbling in an indistinct 
tone and grinned at me. I asked him to spell it again. 
He shook his head and refused. I took this as a declara- 
tion of war by “the Bellows family’’ and that attack was 
my defense. I then asked him to come up to my desk. 
He slowly came forward in a swaggering gait looking 
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around with a sneer on his face. I asked him to give me 
his hand and after I had taken hold of his hand reached 
in my desk for the ruler. He undertook to snatch his hand 
away, but | held it fast and as | raised the ruler to strike 
he put his other arm across his hand. I said, “Put it down 
and keep it down;" and I| raised my hand to strike. He 
again put up his arm and | turned the sharp edge of the 
ruler and gave his arm a rather heavy blow. He dropped 
his arm instantly, took his punishment, and went back to 
his place in the class. I made no threats or promises, said 
nothing to him or to the school. I| dismissed the school as 
usual and as they filed out | busied myself banking the fire 
for the night, etc. When | came out I found three of the 
larger boys who went my way home waiting for me. I in- 
quired why they were waiting and they said the Bellows 
blood was up and they wanted to help me, and they 
pointed down the road where I| saw the three Bellows boys 
sitting on the fence and evidently waiting for me. 


I thanked them, but said that if I could not take care 
of them alone there would be no school tomorrow and | 
started to walk briskly down the road on the side where 
the boys were si! ag on the fence. As I came on | called 
to them pleasantly .nd said that they would be late in doing 
their chores if they did not hurry home. They commenced 
climbing down one by one on the opposite side of the fence 
and started for home across lots, their usual way. 


The family who boarded me were out late that night 
and | was fast asleep when the man tiptoed into my room 
softly and I sprang out of my bed at a bound. Had he 
come in his usual way it would hardly have wakened me. 
He stepped back as | struck the floor and asked if I had 
had any trouble in school that day. He then said he was 
present at a meeting of the school board and that they had 
questioned some of the scholars as to what had taken 
place and had told him to tell me that they heartily ap- 
proved of what | had done and would stand by me. 


The Bellows boys did not come to school the next day. 
At the first recess and again at the noon hour all the 
scholars hurried out to look towards the city. It seems they 
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had gone to town with their father, who was going to swear 
out a warrant for my arrest and the school was watching 
for the sheriff to come for me. I learned later that the 
justice who refused him a warrant, said he knew me and 
knew the whole Bellows family. In fact, he had caught 
Bellows once when he was weighed on a load of hay and 
then stood on the ground while the wagon was weighed 
back and did not believe a word the man had said about 
me. 


I gave out that there would be a spelling school on 
Friday evening with recitations, readings, and the like. 
Hearing of this, one of the board called on me to cancel 
the notice. He was afraid of a row and was afraid their 
new furniture would be damaged. He was assured that 
I would be personally responsible for all damage to build- 
ing or furniture and he could inquire at the bank as to my 
responsibility. 


That evening the house was packed, some coming out 
from the city in sleighs. When the time came to choose 
sides for spelling down, someone objected that the teacher 
from another school had been chosen to spell with his 
school. I replied, “Let him spell and I| will spell with my 
school and let someone else select the lesson and pronounce 
the words." This caused a laugh, but he declined to spell 
and everything went on peaceably and my school won in 
the contest. When readings were in order | read the story 
of ‘“The Man Who Stole the Meeting House” that had been 
published in a recent number of the Atlantic Monthly. 
Just before the closing exercises, the teacher from the other 
school invited us all over to his school for the next Friday 
evening and I was especially invited to read the same story 
again that night. | remember that | read that story sev- 
eral times during the winter, but I had no occasion to strike 
another scholar during the term. 


The Bellows boys came back to school and were good 
scholars and while | never met one of them afterwards, I 
heard that they grew up to be good citizens and | was 
proud to be told many years later that my term of school 
was referred to as a model of what a country school should 


be like. 
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CHAPTER XV 
CROSSING THE PLAINS IN 1867 
My younger brother, M. R. Abbott, who had been rest- 


less since the war, wanted to go to California where our two 
uncles had pioneered in 1849 and whccre other members 
of our family seemed to drift as if it had been their birth- 
place. He had bought a span of horses and wanted me 
to buy another or a span of mules and thus double the 
team for the long trip. I bought a span of mules and to- 
gether we bought a rather light farm wagon with the 
regulation canvas top, so that we were all ready to start 
as soon as my school closed. 


We got off early in April, cooking our own meals and 
sleeping in our covered wagon. On the way across lowa | 
noticed that one of the horses had a real case of home- 
sickness. He would turn his head and look back every 
time we stopped on the road even when eating and when 
hitched for the night he would manage to stand looking 
back along the road we had travelled. We both noted 
the fact. We had seen so many homesick men in the 
army we pitied the poor brute and did our best to cheer 
him up. But it was many days before he got over it and 
kept his head to the front. 


We crossed the Missouri River at Omaha on a ferry 
boat. There were no railroads to Omaha then, but | be- 
lieve the Hannibal and St. Joe Railroad was completed to 
St. Joseph that year. The Chicago and Northwestern, the 
Burlington, and the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific were 
all building to the Missouri River, but were then a long 
way from reaching it. 


In Omaha we stopped at a hotel, The Canfield, as I 
recall it, opposite Union Pacific Headquarters then on 
lower Farnam street. We had hardly been seated and 
were waiting for supper when a stranger accosted my 
brother and asked him if his name was Abbott and re- 
ceiving an afhrmative reply the stranger said his name was 


Abbott too, and extended his hand for a shake. But my 
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brother declined the proffered hand shake and said, 
“That's all | want to know of you, sir.” 


We went on west from Omaha, and after driving along 
for two days or thereabouts we reached the top of the 
bluffs overlooking the Elkhorn. We could see for a long 
distance out over the then treeless valley of the Platte, 
and we both agreed we were on the margin of the great 
plains of “‘the great American desert,”’ as it had been mark- 
ed in our schoolboy maps and described in our schoolboy 
geographies. The new laid track of the Union Pacific alone 
broke the general monotony with its little trains, loaded 
mostly with iron rails and other supplies for those engaged 
in the building of the road. 


The California or Mormon Trail that we took and fol- 
lowed out of Omaha was well marked and worn, but there 
were no roads crossing it or leading into or out of it. We 
made a casual examination of the soil on the hilltops and 
in the valleys and pronounced it good and wondered why 
men were rushing past it in such feverish haste over the 
mountains, rivers and plains that lay between us and the 
California soil towards which we were travelling. As we 
passed over the Elkhorn onto that long valley we wondered 
a little at the hard road bed of that old Trail and agreed 
that the extensive commerce over the plains would hardly 
have been possible over roads such as we knew in Illinois 
and had encountered in crossing Iowa. 


There was nothing about Omaha to suggest the tall 
skyscrapers that now cover the city in such contrast to the 
rickety old wooden toll bridge that enabled its owners to 
exact a tribute for visiting Omaha's trade markets and 


hotels. 


There was a little frame depot at what is now Fremont 
and which was then an apparently irregular collection of 
houses on the north side of the track. There were no trees 
in the little town. We patronized the little one story meat 
market nearest the depot to the extent of buying some pork 
chops for our supper that night, wondering how long we 
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would be able to indulge in such luxuries on the great 
plains. 


After we left Fremont our next town was Columbus, 
where we stayed over night. There were some trees there 
and a hotel and a ferry boat across part of the Loup river 
to the edge of a sand bar apparently, but the sand was firm 
and not miry. The ferryman said ox teams usually forded 
the stream, but said the bottom was sandy and the ferry 
safer for horses or mules. 


We had been following the line of the railroad and in- 
cidentally the line of the Platte river almost due west until 
we crossed the Loup river at Columbus. Here the railroad 
and the river both turned to the southwest. A few miles 
out of Columbus there were low hills to the north of us 
on which there were animals grazing in the distance. 


Suddenly three or four Indians on ponies appeared 
riding towards us waving their arms and shouting. We 
slowed down our teams, but kept moving slowly and com- 
menced to get our guns ready in case this really meant 
war. It was the first time either of us had ever met an 
Indian on his own hunting grounds and to say we were 
frightened is to put it mildly. There was no house in 
sight. There was no line of retreat. The Platte river cut 
us off to the east and south and there was nothing to shelter 
us anywhere, only the plains and the prairie grass to cover 
us. As they came within speaking distance we could hear 
that they were yelling, ““Taboch, taboch.”” In short, they 
were perfectly harmless and were only begging for chewing 
tobacco. We shook our head. ‘‘No chew taboch!"" And 
they turned as quickly as they had come. ‘Heap dam lie” 
was the limit of their parting salute. As we drove into the 
wilderness of grass and plain, a few miles farther on we 
saw a small patch of white clover growing among the wild 
grasses alongside the trail. 


To tell the truth, we drove late that night pretending 
to look for a good camping place, but really to get as far 
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away from those Indians as we conveniently could and 
finally reached what we now know was Silver Creek, passed 
over and camped for the night. One of us standing on 
watch for Indians and the other taking his place later while 
the first watcher slept. This was the first time we had made 
any attempt to guard our camp at night. The memory of 
our Indian scare was too recent to be entirely ignored so 
soon. 


After less than an hour's drive the next morning, we 
came close to a couple of full gown jack rabbits. Soon one 
of them began to limp, or pretended to limp away in the 
grass. My brother handed me the reins and jumped out of 
the wagon and started to run after the limping jack rabbit. 
As soon as the “Jack” saw he was being followed, he 
straightened out running like the wind and my brother 
called out, “April fooled, by Gosh,”’ and lay down and 
rolled over laughing at his first attempt to catch a wound- 


ed “Jack"’. 


As we came in sight of the present city of Grand Island, 
there was a brick round house plainly visible with a frame 
depot and two or perhaps three other buildings on the 
present site of the city. This brick round house was later 
torn down, but it stood there on the north side of the track 
on practically the middle of what is now Locust street. 


At the “O. K. Store’’ kept by two German settlers— 
Koenig and Wiebe, a little east of Locust street, we found 
a stockade and also an old smooth bore cannon left there, 
it is said, by General Curtis. So it seemed there were others 
who were afraid of wild Indians. Continuing our journey 
west we overtook a wayfaring man on foot. He rode with 
us to Pap Lamb's ranch where we came in sight of the two 
windmills, one for grinding grain, one for a sawmill. We 
agreed that this was a typical Dutch landscape. The long 
arms of the windmills were of open frame construction 
covered with canvas cloth that could be opened in a light 
wind and furled in a heavy wind. Our wayfaring friend in- 
quired about them and when we told him what they were 
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for, he shook his head and said, ““That’s taking advantage 
of God Almighty.” 


About twenty miles west of Grand Island, we found one 
of our uncles, Chauncey Abbott, who had first moved from 
Canada to the “Middle Border’ and had then pioneered 
further going on from Wisconsin to the Wood River Valley 
in Nebraska. He had settled on a ranch here and we reach- 
ed his house in the early evening. The California Trail 
passed close by his house near where the village of Wood 
River now stands. We were much pleased to meet his 
daughter Ellen, and his son, Burke Abbott, and we pitched 
our camp to rest near their house. 


While we were there the government issued an order 
halting all overland emigrants on account of the Indian 
hostilities, and prohibiting the frontier movement. The 
orders were in effect that the emigrant wagons were to 
be corralled all along the old “Mormon Trail” as it was 
familiarly called until they could be protected by soldiers 
on their journey, during the building of the Union Pacific 
Railroad across the country which had then reached a point 


. somewhere between North Platte and Sidney. 


We concluded that our financial condition would not 
permit of indefinite delay where feed for stock and our- 
selves was almost prohibitive in price, so we agreed to 
separate. My brother decided to go on and use his team 
on the grade while I sold my mules to my cousin Ellen's 
husband who was then engaged in furnishing ties and wood 
for the railroad and operating a grading outfit on the road 
farther west. I thought I would locate at Grand Island and 
try my hand in establishing a law practice there. 
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